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ABSTFACT 

A study examined historical changes in the content of 
consumer education and factors associated with these changes. 
Analysis was based on kev writiras on consumer education and an 
examination of fifteen hiah school texts published between 193B and 
1978. Only a few topics'-budoetino, savings and investment, life 
insurance, and housing-'-received extensive coverage in all texts 
examined. A'second group oi' *opics were included in mcst texts and 
received extensive cover?. ae when included (food, clothing, autos and 
transportation, banking services, social insurance, ccnsuner law, and 
*-ixes). fl third group of topics included in almost all of the texts 
received coverage varying in adequacy and length (non-profit 
information services, government regulatory activity, and consumer 
role in the American econcmv) . Degpite recognition of their 
importance, a fourth qroup of topics (health, education, recreation, 
provision of public services, consumer riqhts and responsibilities, 
consumer problems, and ac*-ion ^o improve consumer protection) 
received even more variable trea^-ment. Varia*-iors in inclusion and 
treatment of topics often appeared related to different disciplinary 
perspectives (home economics, social studies, business education) . 
'^he content of consumer education hs s only partially responded to 
social and economic chanqes -nd new concerns such as inflation, 
working wives, product safety, and control of corporate power. 
(Author/YLB) 
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SUMMARY 

This study examined historical changes in the content of consumer 
education at the high school level and factors associated with these 
changes. The analysis is based on key writings on consumer education 
and on an examination of 15. selected high school level texts published 
over the period 1938 to 1978. The content of these texts was classified 
into 50 topic categories and the number of pages devoted to each topic 
in each text was recorded. 

The results suggest that even after 40 yc->ars there is only limited 
consensus about the content of consumer education. Only a few topics 
were found to have received extensive coverage in all the texts 
examined (Budgeting^ Savings and Investment, Life Insurance and Housing), 
A second group of topics was found to have been included in most of 
the texts and to have received extensive coverage when included (Food, 
Clothing, Autos and Transportation, Banking Services, Social Insurance, 
Consumer Law and Taxes) . The variations in inclusion of these topics 
appeared related to differences in disciplinary perspectives amomj 
home economics, social studies and business education. 

A third group of topics was found to have been included in almost 
all of the texts, but to have received coverage which varied in adequacy 
and length (Non-profit Information Services, Government Regulatory 
Activity and Consumer Role in the American Economy) . A fourth group 
uf topics received even more variable treatment despite the widespread 
recognition of their importance (Health, Education, Recreation, 
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Provision of Public Services; Consumer Rights and Responsibilities, 
Consumer Problems and Action to Improve Consumer Protection) . The 
inadequate coverage of these topics appeared related to differences 
in discipli.nary perspective and to the absence of the conceptual work 
needed to facilitate +-heir application in consumer education. An 
additional factor which contributed to the neglect of these topics was 
felt to be the generally conservative stance of the field of consumer 
education. 

It was concluded that the content of consumer education has been 
only partially responsive to social and economic changes • Some recog- 
nition has been given to changes in spending patterns, but little 
attention has been given to inflation and its effects • Nor has consumer 
education taken account of the increasing number of working wives. 
Consumer education appears to have remained relatively uninfluenced by 
the major concerns of the contemporary consumer movement. While 
informational topics and new consumer legislation have been incorporated 
into texts / it was found that other major concerns such as product 
safety and the control of corporate power had bc^n largely ignoriid. 
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INTRODUCTION 

.1 

The importance of clarifying the content of consumer education 
was recognized early in the life of the discipline (Wilson 1939; Tonne 
1941^ P* 187). It has been a persisting problem and focus of concern 
since that time. The succession of federal, state and locally produced 
curriculum guides in recent years is one evidence of this continuing 
concern. Because of the interest in clarifying the content of consumer 
education, it seems useful to examine the development of the field and 
the forces which have influenced this development. 

Th::.s paper will examine the historical development of high school 
level consumer education curricula in the period since the mid-1930 's 
and the effects of external social and economic forces as well as 
internal forces within consumer education. Such an approach should 
help to explain how the content of consumer education has evolved. In 
addition, it should serve to identify areas of agreement and disagreement 
on content, and to pinpoint areas where further thinking and work is 
needed. The paper is based on key writings and speeches on consuro.er 
education since the 1920' s and on an analysis of representative high 
school texts published since that time. 

PREVIOUS STUDIES 

A few past studies have attempted to determine the content of 
hiqh school consumer education courses by examining course outlines and 
toxtbook content. They have found high school courses in the field to 
vary widely in contcmt, 

Harap examined 71 outlines Cor college! and high school courses 
in consumer education for his 1938 study (Harap 193H) . His analysis 



included 35 high school courses* These courses most frequently were 
offered by busines^s departments, followed closely by home economics 
and social studies departments. For his analysis, llarap classified 
topics into 71 categories. Ilarap found that there wsrc only 4 topics 
included in more than half of the high school couraos: Food, Clothing, 
Advertising and Buying in General. A few other topics also were 
frequently included: Insurance; Banking Services; Household Accounting 
and Budgeting; Government Aid to the Consumer; Role of Consumer in 
Economic Society; and Buying and Renting a Home. Overall, only 10 of 
the 71 categories used by Harap were included in the ^.U percent or 
more of course outlines examined. 

In a 1941 study of the content of consumer education. Tonne 
examined 12 high school course outlines. He concluded, "Obviously 
consumer education is still far from crystallized in its content.'' 
He went, on to note, "It probably never should become a static type of 
training, for when it does it will fail to keep up with the changing 
character of individual and group consumption." (Tonne 1941, p, 203) 

In his 1941 study Harmon Wilson concluded that the emphasis of 
particular courses depended on the department sponsoring tliem. His 
study is based on 158 schools' responses to a mril questionnaire. He 
found that courses under hone economics sponsorship emphasized 
buymanship topics along with information use and budgeting; courses 
within business education emphasized monoy man.^qomont topics alomj with 
some consideration of general buying procedures* '"curses .in social 
studies, in turn, emphasized governmental protection efforts, oc(;nomic 
problems, transportation and taxes (Wilson and Do Brum 1941) • 
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Harap and Price in 1944 examined 110 high school and 12 college 
course outlines and compared the results to those of Harap 's 1938 
study (Harap and Price 1944) . The categories used to classify topics 
were extended from the 71 used in 1938 to 91. A total of 15 topics 
were included in 50 percent or more of the high school course outlines. 
This number can be contrasted to the 4 topics included in over 50 
percent of the hj.gh school outlines examined in 1938. The difference 
seems to suggest increascid consensus about the topics which should be 
included in a high school course. 

Wilhelms in 1943 reported on an analysis of 13 high schoox texts. 
He found them to differ widely in approach and noted, "The books may 
almost be classified according to their relative emphasis on particular 
commodities and on general social problems." (Wilhelms 1943^ p. 76' 
The typical text, he indicates, fell in between these two extremes 
and included both typos of topics. 

More recently the Purdue Consumer Education Study directed by 
Joseph Uhl examined the consumer education topics taught in junior 
high, senior high, and adult education courses (Uhl 1970a) . The study 
is based on 304 responses from a national sample of school districts 
in 1969. Consumer education topics were classified into 20 categories 
for the purpose o? the study. In courses at the 10th to 12th grade 
level which included consumer education topics, it was found that only 
4 topics were included in more than 50 percent of the courses. The 
^0 to[)Lc catcujoriey used v/cuo included in 28 [)ercent or more of the 
cours(.;r (Uhl lUVUa, r. 80-81)* 
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The results of the Purdue study indicate substantial differences 
in emphasis among departments. In courses which emphasized consumer 
topics (5 or more periods of the course devoted to them) in senior 
and junior-senior high schools, it was found that Clothing, and Family 
Income Management were included in more than half of the courses offered 
in home economics. Courses i/ business education departments included 
Consumer in the Economy; Consumption, Production and Income; Family 
Income Management, Savings, Investment; Credit; and Risk, Insurance in 
more than half of the courses offered. Only two topics were included in 
more than half the social studies courses. Consumer in the Economy 
and Consumption, Production, Income. Only Consumers in the Market 
and Credit were included in more than half the distributive education 
courses (Uhl 1970a, p. 86). 

It is useful to note that there were certain topics which were 
not typically included in the offerings of any of the four departments- 
The 6 categories. Transportation, Leisure, Education, Health, Conj^umer 
Organization and Consumer Information were included in less than 25 
percent of the courses in each of the four departments. 

Overall, there is little clear evidence in these studies, which 
cover a 30 year period, of an increase in consensus about the content 
of consumer education. The relatively small number of topic categories 
used in the Purdue study could have been expected to have increased 
the percentages reported for each topic compared to earlier studies 
which used a larger number of categories. Thi<^* did not, however, occur. 
One reason may be that the criterion for inclusion in the Purdue study 
brought in many courses which would not usually be regarded as consunier 
education courses. 
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THIS STUDY 



The overall goal of this study was to identify the topics which 
have, over time, formed the core of consumer education and to determine 
the changes which have taken place in this core. An effort also was 
made to identify the forces which led to these changes. These forces 
were expected to include factors internal to the field such as the 
changing goals and philosophy of consumer educators and the everyday 
problems of classroom teachers in assembling a useful and coherent 
course which interests their students. Consideration also was given 
to forces external to the field including changes in educational 
philosophy and developments in other academic fields. Other external 
forces include broad social and economic changes^ such as changes in 
real income and shifts in spending patterns, changes in product 
technology, war, depression and the influence of the consumer movement. 
Building on this historical base, this paper will suggest some needed 
changes in consumer education and will consider th forces which seem 
likely to facilitate and to constrain these changes. 

Three criteria were applied in evaluating curricula and the topics 
included in them. It was felt that a curriculum should: 

1. Form a logical, coherent, teachable whole, 

2. Involve students by addressing their perceived present needs 
and should, further, meet their more objectively identified 
present and future needs, 

3. Provide a basis for the accumulation and development of new 
knowledge. 

This paper was based on a review of key works of consumer educators 
in the period since the 1^^)20*5 and on an examination of 15 representative 




high school texts publishQd since the late 1930' s. It was felt an 
analysis of representative textbooks would provide an insight into 
educational thinkin|,( at different points in this period. Such an 
'analysis can proyide some insights into actual educational practice, 
although it is recognized that not all consumer education teachers use 
texts and that many who do supplement the; text with other materials. 
The discussion is organized into four major areas: 

Choice-Making - the role of standards and personal values in guiding 
decisions. 

Financial Managemen t - the management of income and other resources. 
Buymanship - wise retail buying. 

Consu mer Citizenship - the economic role of consumers ^ their rights 
and responsibilities and the protection of consumer rights. 

This classification follows the typology suggested by Andrews (Andrews 

1941), Tonne (Tonne 1941, p. 93) and others. 

All the texts selected for examination were comprehensive in scope, 

providing coverage of all four of the major areas identified above. The 

texts were chosen to represent five periods on which attention was 

cantered: 

1938-1940 The period in which the first consumer education 

texts were published; these were outgrowths of 
earlier busj.ness education texts by the same 
authors . 

ZuTavern and Bullock, The Coniiu incr Invc!.; l:i<j<i t( ^s 
(1938) . 

Shields and Wilson, Consumer KcQrujmi^.^ ivnji) I (^rit; ■ (VMO) . 

1 ^ 
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1951 The early postwar period, marked by publication of 

Wilhelms' Consumer Living , the result of an 
extensive study of consumer education needs. 
Wilson and Eyster, Consumer Economic Problems (1951). 
Wilhelms, C onsumer Living (1951). . 

1959-1961 The period just preceding the wave of Consumerism 

which began in 1966. 

Wilhelms and Heimerl, Consumer Economics (1959) . 
Wilson and Eyster, Consumer Economic Problems (1961). 
1970-1973 A period sufficiently long after the beginning of 

the current wave of consumer unrest in 1966 that 
its effects could have begun to affect texts. 
Schoenfeld and Natella, The Consumsr and His Dollars 
(1970;. 

Warmke, Wyllie, Wilson and Eyster, Consumer Economic 
Problem s (1971) . 

Warmke, Wyllic and Sellers, Consumer Decision Making 
(1972) . 

Jelley and Herrmann, The American Consun^er (1973). 
1975-1978 The recent period, ample time has passed for the 

concerns of Consumerism to have had an effect on 
text content. 

Schoenfeld and Natella, The Consumer and Hi s Dolla rs 
(1975) . 

Warmko and Wyllic, Consumer Economic Problems (1977) . 
()lJl)anh(5im/ Cons um e r Skill s (197 7) . 
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Jelley and Herrmann, The American Consumer (1978), 
Morton and Rezny, Consumer Action (1978). 
The texts included differed somewhat in their stated or implied 
objectives. All had helping the student function more effectively 
in the marketplace as an objective. For some this was the sole 
objective. The successive editions of Consumer Economic Prob l ems have 
had two additional objectives: (1) helping students understand how the 
economic system works and the interrelationships between consumers and 
the economic system; and (2) giving students an understanding of the 
economic principles needed for participation as a voter and consumer. 
Consumer Decision Making ^ which was a combination of selected materials 
from the eighth edition of Consumer Economic Problems and materials which 
previously had been in a supplementary volume, Consumer Guides for Buying , 
had similar objectives. Three other texts included the analysis of 
consumer issues as an objective, the two editions of The American Consumer 
and Consumer Action . To move beyond this very general discussion of 
objectives, it is, however, necessary to examine the content of the 
books on a topic-by-topic basis. 

Text content was classified in 50 topic categories and the number 
of i "^ges devoted to each topic was recorded for each text. Any such 
classification procedure is, of necessity, subjective. It is believed 
that the system chosen can, however, provide a fairly accurate indication 
of the general orientation of each text, the topics included and the 
depth of coverage given to each topic. A discussion of the classification 
procedures used and the detailed results of the analysis of the 15 texts 
ib provided i.n the Appendix. Bibliographic information is providcid in 
the Rc^forrUKJOS section. 
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CHOICE-MAKING 

Choice-making was regarded as -^n area of major importance by many 
early consumer educators. They explained what they wished to include 
in the area in several different ways: 

Choice-making - factors involved in choosing 
between different kinds of commodities and 
services in terms of values sought. 

(USOE 1942, p. 6) 
An understanding and appreciation of how to 
make intelligent choices. 

(Price 1943, p. 86) 
Emphasis on Choice-Making can be explained as a carryover of the 
strong 19th century emphasis on moral development and character building 
(Elson 1964, p. 1) and as a result of early 20th century concern with • 
socializing the children of immigrant families. A statement by Kyrk 
exemplifies the concern in consumer education with teaching both 
scientific and social bases for consumer choice. She makes the 
following points: 

1. There io widespread need for help. This 
need is a result of new scientific informa- 
tion about foods, etc., which cannot bn 

left to the uncertain teaching of the family. 

2. The prevalence vof the vulgar and tawdry shows 
the need for aesthetic education. Such educa- 
tion has been the privilege of cidbs, but 
iihould be made part of mass education. 
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3. Many new choices are open to consumers as 
consumption has been democratized. Knowledge 
about these choices has, in the past, been 
imparted by experience and social contact. 
The schools must help widen access to the 
needed knowledge, 

4. The alternative educational agency - 
advertising and sales promotion - is 
inevitably biased in shaping wants and in 
providing information on how to satisfy 
them. 

(Kyrk 1935, pp, 42-48) 

Choice-making was expected to deal with such fundamental philosophical 
questions as "what ought I to want, what ends shall I seek.,.?'' (Kyrk 
1940, p. 81) and to assist students in developing general criteria for 
the allocation of resources. Both values and standards were spoken of 
as criteria against which consumption decisions could be evaluated. 

Harap's pioneering work suggested that the criteria for choice 
could be based on scientific assessments of needs and could be standards 
in the fullest sense (Harap 1924). More recently, as consumption has 
risen above minimma requirements and the variety of ways in which 
requirements can be met has come to bn recognized, emphasis has shifted 
to values as guides to choice. 

Despite the primacy of position given choice-making in some early 
lists of objectives it soon became clear that the area was not actually 
being given much emphasis in the .schools* Price found tliat while 
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choice-makiruj had b«MMi rat:(?d by a jury oC (HluccitKU' (.»x|'(>rwS as the must 
important of four cjcjrioral oh joct iVf.'S of (jonsumtT (Mhicat-ion, it was tliu 
one least often included in Lhc hi^jh Hchoc)]. couth" ut study materials 
he examined (Price . Price nottnl t!iat the "causes for this 

omission could be attributed to the fact tliat c:hoice-mak uvj is not 
easy to teach-" (Price lOf^O, p- ^^'^4) 

The difficulty of teaching the area was attributed by some to its 
poor development. Kyrk noted in 1940 that "we know little about the 
psychology of choiru and as to whether or how values can bo taught," 
(Kyrk 1940, [)• B2) Tonne noted anotlior problem, the fact that ideas 
about wise choice-making are constantly changing (Tonne 1941, p, 237), 

The results of Ilarap and Price *s study of high school course 
outlines in 1938 and 1944 suggests spotty coverage of values and 
decision-making (Ilarap and Price 1944). Under the heading of "Principles 
of Consumption/' the most widely ccwered t(.)|>ic was Choice; it was included 
in only 17 percent (19 of 110) of the hi<ih school outlines examined in 
1944. The next most frequently covered topic was Demand; it was 
included in 11 percent of the courses. The tO|M.';s Consumption and 
Culture, Psychology of Consumption, and Wants were included in less 
than 10 percent of the outlines examined in 1944 » Comparison of the 
coverage of those topics in 1938 with that in 1944 indicates a marked 
decline in the proportion of courses including them. 

The Purdue Consumer Education Study combinc^d thc^ topics of 
Consumer Values and Goals and Choosiiig riwow) Alt(?rnat iV(?s under the 
broad category n\ The roni;um(M:* In t.li" l;cf;norny. Ar; <i r('^;ult. , f;o\'erj'}e 
of choice-making cannot del ()rmi n"(l . The -liri^nr-M' oi a m<i ior hc»adin'j 
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fur (.•lvji.cM'-Ku\k in'l M'UMfjostiH Lliu fuiluru of tho topic to du'vulop as a 
diHtinct, ruli-ficalo aw.a (Ulil l'J70a) . Inyt.(.,'aU oC IJoiiKj irpatuvl 
ahi a :jt'pvirat«.' topic, values woro Lroatod in tliu sam'j way tliu'V ar^' 
handled in l:lconomics. Tlioy wuvo fotjaidcd as an as[^oct of demand, tlie 
imiJlicit baiUB of demand schedules, and combined witli otiier topics on 
tho Intorrola t ionships of consumm's and Liu; injonomic system^ 

Values 

Coveraqe of values in the lb texts examined for this study was not 
uniform. The topic was omitted or qivuMi only limited coveraqe in some 
of the books more closely linked to business education (e.g., Consumer 
Economic Problems, The Co nsumer and His Dollar s) . It is interesting to 
note that no text since ZuTavern and Bullock's 1938 book has devoted 
as much space to the topic as they did. The ZuTavern and Bullock text 
devoted 40 pages to tlie topic and included discussions of the role of 
social cuMt.om, wasteful consumption habits and the effects of the 
desire to show off, Tho Voblenian influence clearly was present. 
Willielms' .1^)31 text devoted somewhat fewer pages specifically to 
values and decision-making but the overall approach strongly encouraged 
the examination of goals. There was, for example, strong emphasis on 
investment in personal development, health and education. 

Discussions of the role of values in decision-making typically 
have depicted them as the initial stei) of the decision process. It 
seems more useful, however, to treat: values as affecting tho entire 
process. For example, values affect not only the budget allocation to 
tr.insportat.ion, but also the decision to replace onc»'s old car, th^' 

/ 
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the selection of a new car and decisions about care and use. The 
Patricia Murphy *s S];irai Process approach makes a useful contribution 
in depicting the influence of values throughout the decision process 
(Murphy 1074; Vol, 3) . 

Many problems arise in teaching about values because of the absenc*^ 
of any agrcod-on taxoriomy. Tin? oi^eration of values at various stages 
of the decision process suggests values must vary in scope and generality 
as well as subject. A recent article (Vinson, Scott and Lament 1977) 
illustrates the various levels of values and the interrelationships of 
these levels. Vinson, Scott and Lament demonstrate the possibilities 
of their approach with a discussion of the role of values in auto 
choices. They suggest three levels of values: (1) global values 
which oijerate at the most general level (e.g., an exciting life, 
logical) ; (2) domain-spccif i.; values v>/hic:h operate at the soconr3 level 
(e.g., non-polluting products, quiet products); and (3) product-specific 
values (e.g., quality workmanship, low pollution emission) which affect 
the choice of i)articular products. 

Educators seem reluctant to get involved in considering the 
rightness or wrongnf)Ss and goodness or badness of particular values. 
The teaching profession probably is well aware of the danger of such 
an approach in a heterogeneous society such as ours* It is one thing 
to teach love of country, honesty and thrift as 19th cenhury educators 
unembarrassedly did. It clearly is something else to attempt to teach ■ 
product-si)ocif ic values such as gas-economy and biodograduabi 1 i ty . 

Thosr educal:or:> v;ho have; clior;on to do.al with valuojJ haVt^ 
^•iioscn th'- nom'.what safer course of value clarification - h(,4pi.!K.| 
:;tud«Mit..; (^x.arnin-; and und'M-^tand their values ♦ Croiqh'.on attributes 




Uhifi avoidance cf. value judfimonts to tlui Influuncu of microoconoinU' 
theory which takes values as cjiven (Croiqhton 197G, i^. Bl) . Ilowc^v-jr, 
the neglect of values may bo more a roault of t'.io problems toachiivi 
an abstract and poorly developed topic than of the inCluoncc of economic 
theory. It appears that one of the values students in api./]icd, 
vocationally-oriented areas such as consumer education share with their 
teachers is a preference for the concrete over the abstract. 

Other fields have faced this same problem of dealinrj with valuus. 
The approach used by Cooperative Extension Service workers in |jublic 
policy seems equally applicable in consumer education. The .stratoqy 
used is to focus on the likely consequences of particular choice.'j and 
let the audience evaluate the alternatives for themselves, recocjnizinq 
that outcomes regarded negatively by some groups may bo evaluated 
positively by others. 

Decision -Ma ing 

As was the case with values, the coverage of decision-making in 
the 15 texts examined, was not uniform. Not all the texts which 
discussed values discussed decision-makina and not all the texts which 
discussed decision-making discussed values. Clearly the topics have 
been regarded as separable. 

One of the earlier discussions was that in Wilholms' 1951 book 

(pp. 32-4:^). in discussing some of the (joals of conBumor education, 
ho .sot down what also can be regarded as considerations to guide 
de<;if.ioM-m,.ikin'|i '|ettin(| goals clearly in mind, <j.,^tl.Lng th(; fa<;lH 

need'-d to ;;erve as quidr--; in decision-makin i , develoj-ln i values a;; u 



choices tor oocit'ty (Wi iiu.vlm.s rJiil, [^j..', .3J-42) • 

Only a fow texts, (o,ij,, Jolloy and llorriDann and MortcMi and Rozny) 
have »4tili;^.od thu familiar mult i-s t c^j^; doci s ion-['ro(u?ss sucjcj-'Sted by 
Dewey (Dewey 1910, [^i>. 101-107) : 

1 . RoGognizi.nq probli^m 

2. Gathering relevant facta 

3. Determining alternatives 
4 . Ulvaluat iny alternatives 
5. Making final decision 

The process soems to merit far more consideration as an orqani.zinq 
framework tlian it has been given. In consumer education, only Patricia 
Murphy's Spiral Process Series seems to fully utilize its potential 
for structuring the topics of consumer education (Murphy 1974, Vol. 3), 
The use of a decision process approach could effectively organize and 
integrate a number of diverse and sometimes neglected toi:)ics: values, 
information use, product use, product evaluation and redress procedures, 
Similar models, it should be noted, have served as frameworks for t:wo 
highly successful college texts / Co nsumerism (Aaker and Day 1978) and 
Co nsumer Beh avior (lingel, Blackwell and Kollat 1978) . 

Budg eting and Pe rsona 1 Resource s 

Budget-making can hn regarded eitlior as tht.* implementation of 
choice-making or as a toi)ic under financial management. In his book on 
confiumer f?ducation me tlio<lolo(jy Tonn(? tredlcd the tc^pic as an asi-'^'ct of 
choice-making and gave (^mi)hasis to tlie rolu' c;r valuers in budget planning 
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(TonnG l'-^41, p. 223-224). It has been more usual, however, to treat 
the topic as an aspect of financial manageiaent (see Harap and Price, 
1944) ; this seems appropriate when the chief emphasis is on the manage- 
ment of cash flow, financial control or record-keeping. 

In their analysis of high school and college course content, Harap 
and Price found that Budgets and Accounts was, of the topic headings 
employed, the one most frequently included in high school courses in 
1944. It was found in 67 percent of high school courses exeimined 
(74 of 110) . Coverage of the topic was found to have increased sharply, 
from Harap 's 1938 study in which 46 percent of the courses examined had 
included tne topic. Money and Money Management was included in 35 
percent of the 1944 outlines, but had not been found in any of the ]938 
outlines examined (Harap and Price 1944). 

The Purdue Consumer Education Study found Management of Family 
Income included in 56 percent of the grade 10--12 courses they studied 
(Uhl 1970a) . It was one of the most widely included of the topics 
studied, second only to the broad topic of the Consumer in the Economy. 

The topic of Budgeting was covered in all of the 15 texts examined 
and received a significant amount of space in all. Budgeting typically 
was the subject of an entire chapter or separate unit. The number of 
pages devoted to the topic did, however, vary and may have declined 
somewhat from earlier years. In the texts examined, budgeting was 
treated largely as a matter of accounting. For this reason, budgeting 
usually was included among the topics in financial management rather 
than in the choice-making area. 
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The constraints put on choice -making by personal resources (e,g,, 
income^ assets^ credit availability, time, skills and abilities) would 
seem to be an appropriate topic under the general heading of choice- 
making* An effort was made to identify significant discussions of 
this topic in the 15 texts examined. Coverage of the topic was spotty. 
Authors may have felt the topic was implicit in their presentations 
and did not need to be made explicit or developed in a separate section. 
Neglect of the topic has, unfortunately, some negative consequences. 
It leads to the neglect of the important concept of substitutability 
of resources and its application in dealing with home production, 
do-it-yourself, covenience foods and the use of credit as a substitute 
for savings. 

The treatment of budgets as a device for financial management 
rather than as a device for implementing decisions deprives the area 
of choice-making of its most concrete topic. Without budgeting, the 
whole area of choice-making becomes even more abstract and remote. 
It was, perhaps, inevitable that without budgeting the whole area of 
choice-making would slirink and largely disappear, 

FINANCIAL MANAGEMENT 

Several different definitions have been used to describe the 
area of Financial Management. They are generally similar. One of 
the most useful describes the content of the area as "income management 
and financial planning in the use of resources to secure commodities 
and services desired for present and future use/' (USOE 1942) 
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The area generally has beer treated separately. In some discussions, 
however, it is combined with buymanship or choice-making or both (e.g., 
Price 1943, p. 86). The area is widely agreed to be essential. The 
authors of the Consumer Education. Study concluded after their five-year 
study "...the generalized skills and habits involved in the management 
of personal financial affairs are so important to consumer success 
that separate units on budgeting, the use of credit, the buying of 
insurance, and perhaps the more immediate forms of investment are 
virtually essential to any course." (Consumer Education Study 1947, 
p. 48) 

Topics included in the area vary. There is general agreement on 
the inclusion of savings and investment and of insurance. Budgeting, 
however, can be included under choice-making, as was noted above, but 
is more frequently treated as an aspect of financial management. Taxes 
are traditionally included under Financial Management. They could, 
however, perhaps better be linked with public services in a separate 
major area. 

In his 1941 review of high school course outlines, Wilson found 
that Financial Management topics received most emphasis in courses 
offered by business education departments (Wilson 1941) . Harap and 
Price found that Financial Management topics were among those most 
frequently included in the 1944 high school course outlines they 
examined (llarap and Price 1944). They found Budgeting was the most 
frequently included topic of any of lie headings they employed; it was 
included in 67 percent of the outlines thuy analyzed. Credit was 
included in 63 percent, Savings and XnvoBtment in 36 t.)orccnt.; Hankinq 
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in 52 percent and Taxes in 42 percent. The data indicate a sharp 
increase in coverage of these topics between 1938 and 1944, This may 
be due not so much to a change in the content of existing courses as 
to the appearance of a number of new courses under the sponsorship of 
business education. 

The Purdue Study group under the leadership of Uhl found the topics 
which they classified under the general heading of Household and Income 
Management to be among those most frequently included in courses for 
grades 10-12. The overall topic Management of P'amily Income was included 
in 56 percent of the courses, making it the second most frequent of the 
20 categories employed. Credit was included in 54 percent of the grade 
10-12 courses, Savings and Investment in 46 percent and Insurance in 
43 percent (Uhl 1970a, p. 81). These topj n areas were found to be 
included more frequently in secondary school consumer education courses 
offered by business education than in the courses offered by social 
studies, home economics or distributive education (Armstrong and Uhl 
1971, p. 529) . 

As was noted earlier, budgeting can be treated either as the 
culmination of choice-making or an initial step in financial management. 
The approaches taken in the 15 texts examined suggest that the latter 
treatment is more common. The topic of budgeting wan given substantial 
space in all 15 texts, although the specific number of pages varied. 

For most of the texts examined, the devoted to Credit was 

one of the largest blocks of covera^je rjiven to any topic. The actual 
nuinljer ot pacjes did vary a cjood deal »Aiiu;n'j Lexts, however. Saviny.s 
and Investment also was qivon conijiderabie covoraqe in all the t(?xt;j. 
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The number of pages devoted to the topic was particularly largo in some 
of the earlier texts. The coverage of Checking Accounts and Other 
Banking Services varied a good deal among texts. Several provided 
no coverage of these topics. 

Life Insurance was provided coverage in all 15 texts. The topic 
was given substantial space in most of the texts. Health Insurance 
was not included in some earlier texts. More recently it has been 
included in all, although the space devoted to the topic is quite 
small in most. 

Home Insurance received coverage in all the texts but one. The 
number of pages devoted to the topic varied a good aeal but generally 
was relatively small. The amount of space devoted to auto insurance 
has increased over the years, but still is relatively small. 

Social. Insurance was fairly quickly incorporated into the texts 
examined after procedures for implementing the Social Security Act of 
1935 became clear. The topic was given significant coverage in all 
the texts but one (Morton and Rezny) ; its omission from this text 
seems peculiar given the space devoted to consideration of the problems 
of the aged. 

The analysis of the 15 texts indicates that there is general 
agreement on the importance of the area of Financial Management . The 
topics in the area were included in virtually all the tfxl.'i and typically 
received lengthy covoracje. Some of the topicf.;, nuch a.-i life i nsin ancc, 
credit and investments may, in fact, be recoiviny d i.n].ro|M,) l iun.il..' 
coverage at the axpcniu' of utlu-r ImuortanL toiM-cr, . 



BUYMANSHIP 

The central position of buymanship in the consumor oducatlon 
curriculum has baan unquestioned. When questions havo ariBon^ thay 
have been about tho extant to which other topics should sheiru thu 
limelight, not whether they should replace buymanshii). The area 
usually is considered to include two groups of topics. The first, 
Product Choice/ dnals with information on which product characteristics 
are important and on how to judge them. The second, Consumers and the 
Market, deals with the interaction of consumers and the market; it 
includes product information, advertising, store choice, purchasing, 
redress and consumer law. 

A third group of topics has been included here, although it often 
is placed elsewhere in other classifications of consumer education 
topics. These are topicjs associated with public goods. It is argued 
that placement und^sr Buymanship is the most appropriate spot for the 
discussion of public goods. Tho usucil treatment of the topic considers 
only governmental information services and regulatory activities which 
benefit consumers. Government services, in fact, go well beyond 
information and regulation; they affect all aspects of our existence 
and have a major effect on the quality of our lives. Since public goods 
are often substitutes for private goods (e,g,, mass transit an^*' private 
automobiles) and arc financed with taxes which reducu the range of 
private consumption choices, it seems desirable to link thcur confiidera- 
tion more closnly to the choice: of private^ (|(xj<].';« 



Product Choice 

The strong emphasis on product choice aa part of the consumer 
education curriculum can bo linked back, at least in part, to its 
origins in Harap's pioneering book The E ducation of the Con sumer (Harap 
1924). Harap's discussion of consumer education needs was organized 
around categories of gcx)ds and services. 

Harap's work grew out of the convergence of three streams. (1) new 
scientific knowledge about product testing and about human needs, 
(2) new information about actual patterns of consumption gained from 
consumer expenditure surveys and (3) a new concern with students and 
their needs,, with a resultant emphasis on practical subjects which would 
.involve and interest all students. 

Education about product choice was sonn as the chief objective of 
consumer education by some. One widely used book (Reich and Siegler 
1937) focussed entirely on goods and on the materials used to construct 
them. Apparently the belief in ..oduct choice's primf^cy was sufficiently 
widespread that some felt compelled to object that it did not constitute 
the entirety of cons'.uner education (Wilson 1939, pp. 14-15), Others 
pointed out the difficulties inherent in emphasizing product choice: 
too many items to be discussed, too many details to bo taught and too 
frequent changes in products (Tonno 1941, p. 242-244). 

Harap and Price in their review of the topics included in collcjc! 
and high scliool outlines noted substantial inc-rnascs in coveraqt- of 
product ch.;ic'u topic.') b()t.Wf.on I'13B and 1944 (Harap and Price 1944). 
Tlu-y notud thai, an i nrcjrm.i tion had ac-vumuiatr-ci on tlio purc.'ha:; in-i of 
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un.'as, n\ llu' buymairOi L| » to\>lc.\\, l.lu'y roiuul t\u\t houfi.liuj was l.lu- oiH' 
mosL t'r;uqu(.^iiL.Ly inciudod in thu hiyh :-ichoul courses oxami.ncd; it wafj 
included in 62 percent (68 of 110 courses) . Food was included in !35 
percent of the courses and clothing in 54 percent. Drugs and Cosmetics 
was included in 43 percent. Household Equipment was included in 37 
percent. Automobiles was included in 25 percent. 

Very few of the course outlines examined in 1944 included the 
purchase of services. Healtli was included in 21 percent and was the one 
most frequently covered. Recreation and Transportation each were 
covered in 17 percent of the courses. Other services such as Education, 
Public Utilities and Communication each were covered in 10 percent or 
fewer of the courses. 

The Purdue Consumer Education Study found somewhat less widespread 
coverage of product choice topics in the grades 10-12 courses they 
examined in 1968-69 (Uhl 1970a) . Household Durables (including 
appliances and furniture) was the most widely taught and was included 
in 43 percent of the courses. Food Wc's included in 42 percent , Clothing 
in 40 percent and Housing in 39 percent. Transportation (both public 
and private) was included in 33 percent. Services/ in general, were 
less frequently covered. Education was included in 41 percent of the 
courses. Consumer Services (repair, legal, etc.) were covered in 
35 percent, while Health was covjrod in 31 percent. 

Armstrong and Uhl found substantial variation in the covorayo of 
buymanship topics in secondary .school coursos botwcnn curriculum aroas 
(Ariastrong and Uhl 1971). Courses in home economics tended to in^'liuh^ 



Food and Clothiny more frequently than did courses in other areas. 
Business education courses tended to include Housing more frequently 
than did others. In contrast, social studies courses typically included 
buymanship topics loss frequently than did the other curriculum areas • 

Product choice topics were a major emphasis of the 15 texts 
examined for this study. Housing was included in all the texts but 
one. The topic generally received extensive coverage - more than any 
other buymanship topic. The major emphasis was given to home purchase 
in all the texts which included Housing. There has, however, been 
coverage of rental housing throughout the period covered by the texts. 
There is evidence that an increasing share of the total pages on 
housing is being devoted to rental housing. This shift in emphasis 
seems appropriate given the heavy reliance of the young on rental 
quarters. Mobile homes typically have been discussed briefly in recent 
texts. This Keems appropriate given the importance of this type of 
housing to the young and to lower income families in rural areas. 

Food was covered extensively in most of the texts; it is not 
included in recent editions of Consumer Economic Problems and received 
only brief and scattered mention in Oppenheim's Consumer Skills . 
Clothing also was covered at some length in most of the texts. 

Coverage of automobiles and transportation was included in only 
two-thirds of the texts. The number of pages devoted to this topic 
has increased sharply over the years. The emphasis on this topic 
seems appropriate given its significant place in household budgets and 
its interest to young people. 
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Coverage of services in the texts examined was spotty • Health was 
the most frequently included and appeared in 11 of the 15 texts* 
Coverage varied widely between texts; in some such as Wilhelms' 1951 
book, and Wilhelms and Heimerl's 1959 book, health was a major topic. 
Another group of four texts gave the topic substantial attention (14-18 
pages) / while the remainder devoted smaller amounts of space to the 
topic. The coverage in Oppenheim is notable for its discussion of 
patient's rights. 

Recreation typically has not been covered. Only 4 of the 15 
texts covered the topic; tho^^e which did include it, devoted substantial 
space to it. Three of the four toxtr^i including tho topic (V>/ilhelms 
1951, Wilhelms and Heimerl 1959 and Oppenheim 1977) have a strong 
personal development emphasis. The neglect of this topic in the other 
texts seems surprising given its potential interest to students • It 
may, however, be a difficult topic to teach. Recreational choices and 
interests are very individual and personal and are closely linked to 
values. It also is difficult to generalize about recreational choices 
because of variations witli age, region, urbanization and income. 

It is unfortunate thit the difficulties in dealing with Recreation 
as a topic have contributed to the neglect of the closely related topics 
of leisure and time as a resource. Such a discussion coulrl include the 
economics of home production, the time demand?; of home caro and child- 
rearing and substitutions between work and leisure. The authors of a 
major consumer behavior text considered the topic of time? u.se of 
sufficient significance to marketorr, th/it thc^y (Unvoted MfWeral pacjos 
to it (Engel, Blackwcll and Kollat DVfi, \y\>. fjH-OiO. . They not fi t.hat 
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current thinking divides time use into three categories: work, non- 
discretionary time (sleeping, eating, personal care, household chores), 
and leisure. The topic of time use seems equally relevant for consumer 
education. Recent theoretical contribution in Economics (Becker), 
in fact, emphasize the use of time and skills in combination with 
purchased goods to produce consumer satisfactions. 

Educational Services wore mentioned in only 3 texts. This seems 
surprising given the centrality of post-secondary career and education 
decisionfs to high school students. The topic was frequently linked to 
career decisions when it was covered. The major investments of time 
and money made by students who decide on post-secondary education make 
the topic worthy of far more attention than it has received. 

The whole problem of evaluating the quality of services (e.g., 
how to pick a doctor) is largely neglected. This may, however, be 
due to the absence of any very useful guidelines which can be offered. 

The Neglect of Product Use as a Topic 

Although some educators have included the use of goods amcnq the 

topics of consumer education, the area has never fully developed. 

These educators recognized that getting the most for one's money in 

making a purchase is only part of the consumer's problem; it also is 

important to get the most possible satisfaction out of the item once 

t 

it is acquired. 

When the time and monetary costs of care and use are mentioned it 
usually i.'i in connection wil.li durabl.iS and ^3emi-durabl.^s . If covered, 
tlie topic- often l.-s ment. ion.-d in ccjiiii.-ct i on with autor;. It 5;eldom in 



montionod in connucvtion witli cloLhiny or houhiiiicj^ hoviovar , Uiscushiiuna 
of home purchasing, for example , seldom even hint: that house maintcMiar\co 
may be a substantial expense and burden. 

There has been only partial recognition of the ideas now embodied 
in the concept oil life-cycle cost. This concept takes nto account 
not only purchase cost, but also operating costs, repair and maintenance 
and disposal costs (Center for Policy Alternatives) • The introduction 
of this concept permits recognition of the possibility that the 
advantacjos of a low purchase price may be offset by higher repair bills 
and operating costs. 

One educator har gone so far as to sugqest that the coverage of 
buymanship should include appreciation of consumer satisfactions, the 
erijoyment ot consumption and connoisseurshiiJ (Anrlrews 1941). Kyrk, 
howover, countered this suggestion and arqued that in tl\o .Arnyu^ usi.nq 
involves enjoyment, no formal traininq sptMns ncKu^ssary (Kyrk 19- 
Pi). 78-79) • 

It is somewhat difficult to understand the reasons for the ncylc^ct 
of use* One reason may be that use is often closely linked with 
production, a topic which some felt strongly should not be part of 
consumer edujation. Another factor may be that there is relatively 
little experience-based information on repair frequencies and costs 
or on operating costs • 

The neglect of product use has had a variety of unforttinato effects. 
One is the neglect of the total process of producing satisfaction, a 
process which starts with the product, but must also include the monetary 
and time costs of care and operation. Neqlect of the topic also leaves 
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the ocolofjical impacts of consumption and disposal without a locjical 
niche. A similar problem occurs for product hazards and safety 
topicf which are left without a logical place in the curriculum. 

An additional consequence of the neglect of use is that the whole 
possibility of learning from one's experiences with a product is seldom 
mentioned in consumer education. While marketers recognize personal 
experience as a significant source of information guiding consumer 
decision::;, consumoi educators generally have ignored it. 

Understcind i ng t he Emphasis on Buymanship 

Ic ii-; perho.i)s useful to try to understand why the actual content, 
of consumer education so heavily tjmphasizes buymanship when most 
educators' discussions of objectives suggest that buymanr^hip is oi>'V one 
oE three or four co-equal objectives. Crcighton has suggested tliat 
the heavy .jinuhasis on Duyr.ianship information grew out of consuiii' .r 
educators' belief that it offered the best way of establishinq consiunor 
sovereignty, a goal whicl> sho regards as illusory (Creighton 197G, 
p. 81). Other more pedestrian explanations seem possible, however. 
It may be that the extensive coverage given buymanship is due largely 
to the fact that there is a large volume of easily accessible information 
on the subject and that this material is easier to teach than the more 
abstract topics of choice-making, values, competition and monopoly power. 
Harap and Price, in discussing the sharp increase in coverage of 
buymanshn- topics b.^tween Vns and 1944, attributed the i,>creasc- to 
the aceuinuiation of inl onnat-.ion in these areas (llnrar. and Price 1<M4) . 
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Another possible explanation is that buymanship information is 
less controversial than many other areas of consumer education, A 
wide ideological spectrum accepts information as a means of improving 
consumer welfare. The adherents of Nader and Galbraith perhaps place 
less importance on consumer information than do those whose views 
cculd be labeled as neoclassical or as managerial capitalism. They, 
nevertheless, do not oppose it. This generally favorable viow of 
consumer information contrasts with the mixed reception such topics 
as the control of corporate power, government regulation and" the need 
for improving consumer redress are likely to receive (Herrmann 1977) . 

Consumers and the Market 

Topics dealing with consumers' interaction with the market in the 
decision and purchasing process arc a major emphasis of consumer 
education. In their 1944 study of the topics included in high school 
course outlines, llarap and Price found this group of topics to bo among 
those most frequently included (llarap and Price 1944) . Advertising was 
included in 64 percent of the courses, making it one of tho 4 most 
irequently included topics. Other frequently included topics were 
Purchasing (51 percent); Labels, Grades and Brands (51 percent) and 
Price (44 percent) . It is interesting to note the rather wide coverage 
of Cooperatives (41 percent). The topic of Standards, one dear to the 
Hearts of consumer loaders in thc^ 1930 *s was not so widely covered as 
might havo bo.v.n uxpoctcd - it was included in 2B percent of tho outline.' 
Nor did i'roducl Tuj;tiii'| (jcl tho coverage one might (S<pect given the 
wide inLerr-;;!. i n l:he L(;pio since the 1^20* r^, and the past-iage of IS yc^ar; 
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since the founding of Consumers' Research and of 8 years since tho 
founding of Consumers Union. It was included in only 16 percent of 
the courses. A comparison of the 1944 coverage of Consumers and the 
Market topics with what Harap had found in his 1938 study suggests a 
marked increase in interest over the 6-year period. 

The Purdue Consumer Education study also found wide coverage of 
this group of topics in its 1968-1969 examination of the content of 
courses whicl in consumer education topics were included (Uhl 1970a). 
Topics classified as Consumer Information (obtaining and evaluating 
information) were included in 38 percent of the courses. The category 
consumers in the Market (selling channels; advertising; grades, 
standards and labeling; guarantees) was included in 55 percent. Two 
other categories containing some topics from this group also were 
employed in the Purdue study. Consumer Aid and Protection which 
included contracts and product-testing was noted in AG percent of the 
courses. Cons\uner Organization which included government assistance, 
some aspects of wliich should be considered here, was included in 
28 percent. 

In the analysis of the 15 texts examined, information sources 
were found to be an important focus of attention. Non-profit informa- 
tion sources (e.g., consumer-supported product-testing organizations, 
BBB's) were discussed in all the texts examined. The amount of 
coverage did, however, vary widely. The role of the government as a 
source of information was not always explicitly recocinizod; discUf;nion 
of informational activities often was intermixed with discusr.ion:; of 
regulatory activities. When prosoiiL, the discussions wc/rc bri.'l . Tli-i 



was some general discussion of Product Label Information (including 
seals of approval, grading^ branding) separate from the discussions 
of specific products in most of the texts- In recent years, there 
appears to be a tendency to place as much of this information as 
possible with discussions of specific products rather than in a 
separate section on labeling. 

Generally, the treatment of information sources only discussed 
the fact that a particular source makes information available and 
reported the type of information provided. There seldom was any 
Gxamination of tme information provided or its possible limitations. 
For example, the fact that government publications typically provide 
information on characteristics important in judging a product and 
information on how to evaluate a brand .on these criteria but provide 
few brand evaluations is not usually pointed out. 

Advertising received heavy coverage in almost all the texts 
examined. Most devoted an entire chapter or unit to the topic. 
Coverage may, however, have declined somewhat in recent years. The 
emphasis on this topic reflects conce m with ads both as a source of 
information and misinformation and the role of advertising in shaping 
values. While the topic is an exciting one which is sure to evoke 
student interest, it may still be receiving more attention than it 
merits. 

Topics relating to Store Choice and Purchasing (including timing 
of purchasns, salon, store services) received coverage in all the texts 
oxcopt onu. T^ero is some ovidenco of a decline in coverage of topics 
in this catoqory in recent years. 



The inpression that redress procedures have been neglucted until 
recently did not prove to be correct. Topics in this category (e.g. ^ 
individual action on complaints, use of agency assistance) were found 
to have received brief coverage in the majority of the texts. There 
is, however, some evidence that the amount of space given to the topic 
has increased in recent years. In earlier years the topic often was 
closely linked to what was labelled "the returned goods problem," the 
abuse of stores' liberal return policies by shoppers. More recently, 
texts have begun to consider steps beyond complaints to the seller and 
have included the writing of complaint letters and discussions of 
government agencies and BBB's as sources of assistance. 

The discussions of sources of assistance often seem to suggest 

that government agencies and consumer organizations can and will help 
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individual consumers. It may bo more correct to indicate tnat letters 
to thosc3 organizations arc more properly regarded as "votes" for action 
on particular [problems or against particular firms and that few agencies 
have? cjitJn^r the iK)Wor or the personnel to ensure remedies for individual 
problcims. In this connection, it is unfortunate that the activities 
and powers of state and local government agencies typically are neglected 
These agencies, especially the consumer bureaus in state Departments 
of Justice may be one of the best sources of assistance on individual 
problems . 

Consumer Law, emphasizing contracts and guarantees, has been a 
major focus of consumer education since its earliest years. The topic 
is included in all the texts excciph one rcicont one. The topic received 
substantial empliafVLH in Momf early t:(»xl./). There is, however, some 



indication that the niAmbor of pages devoted to the topic has declined 
in more recently published texts. 

Public Goods 

Uhl noted almost a decade ago, drawing on the findings of the 
Purdue Consumer Education Study, that consumer education seems preoccupied 
with private goods and has neglected the topic of public goods (Uhl 
1970b, p. 131). When public goods have been treated the discussion 
often has been intermixed with discussion of governmental regulatory 
activities under a heading such as "Government Services to the Consumer." 
Uhl emphasized the need for a broader conception of public goods, one 
which takes account of their role as substitutes for private goods 
(Uhl 1970b, pp. 127-128) . 

A further problem is the imbalance in the attention given to the 
provision of public services as compared to the attention given to 
methods for financing them. Taxes have roceived considerable attention, 
but the need for public provision of certain services has been neglected. 

Harap and Price's 1944 study provides some indication of the 
coverage of the topic in earlier years (Harap and Price 1944). Govern- 
ment Aid to Consumers, a topic which typically includes informational 
and redress assistance as well as brief discussions of other public 
goods, was found in 64 percent of the high school outlines examined. 
Taxes were discussed in 42 percent, with coverage up sharply from 
llarap's 1938 study. 

The Purdue Consumer Education Study grouped the discussion of 
public goods into the category Community Consumption and Taxc\s (Uhl 
1970a) . This topic was covered in 4U porcont of the cour.ser;, (jrade.s 
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10-12, which dealt with consumer topics. It thus was covered in about 
the same percentage of courses as the topic of Clothing. 

In examining the coverage of the topic of public goods it seems 
useful to distinguish four major areas: 

1. The nature of public goods and reasons why public financing 

« 

may be necessary. 

2. Procedures for deciding the supply of public goods. 

3. Methods of financing public goods. 

4. Techniques for ensuring the quality of public services 
(ombudsmen^ etc. ) . 

An effort was made to differentiate the coverage of these four topics 
in examining the 15 texts reviewed. It proved difficult to separate 
the coverage of topics 1, 2 and 4. As a result, they will be discussed 
separately, but will be reported as a single category in the Appendix. 

Of the 15 texts, about half discussed the general nature of public 
goods and the reasons why it may be necessary to finance them through 
taxes. Slightly fewer texts discussed how the supply of public goods 
is decided. The role of voting for elected representatives was the 
typical focus. A more activistic approach in one early text was an 
exception. 

Consumers can write their representatives and 
senators in Washington, D.C., letters to protest 
against the spending of money for uBolc?n.s or 
needless projects which mean more and more? taxes 
which ovory individual must pay. 

(ZuTavern and Bullock 19 38, 

p. 115) 



Taxes, the chief method of the financing of public aarvicaa, was 
discussed in all but 2 of the 15 texts. The subject generally vas 
given substantial coverage and typically was treated in a separate 
chapter or unit. 

Given the nogloct of the provision of public goods, it is not 
ourprLuiny that the problem of ensuring their quality was neglected 
also. The role uf consumer representation in government, administrative 
remudioB and ombudsmen was considered only in the two editions of one 
of the texts. 

Despite the increasing cost of publi'i goods and their increasing 
importance in our lives, the topic has continued to be neglected. There 
is little evidence that coverage of the topic has increased over the 
years. Overall, the amount of space given the topic in the 15 texts 
examined was not too different from that given Clothing. 

It is difficult to understand the reasons for the neglect of 
public goods in consumer education. It may bo that consumer education 
suffers from the same bias toward private consumption that Galbraith 
has claimed characterizes our society (Galbraith 1958) , Creighton 
has built on Galbraith *s argujiaont and has suggested that the consumer 
movement "has been unable to deal with social goods and social costs 
external to the market." (Creighton 3 976, p. 83) There are several 
reasons for this, she believes. One ia that it is difficult for the 
cotiaumor movement to deal with the topic of more versus less private 
(jutxls. An r 'litional reason is iihat increasing emphasis on public 

W(;uld roquiro mohili/ation of tho oloctorato as voter.M, rathor 
Ih.in Uip intt?r(jMt group tactics tho movement has relied on. 
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Part of the problem in dealing with the topic of public yoods is 
that it is not in\modiatcly obvious that paying more taxes can make us 
better off. The arguments for public provision of certain services 
are somewhat more complex than most other consumer education topics. 
To make such arguments effectively requires familiarity with concepts, 
such as externalities, which have been elaborated relatively recently. 
While coverage of public goods in consumer education may have lagged in 
the past because of the absence of adequate conceptual underpinnings, 
this problc!m is being remedied. 

The neglect of public goods also seems interrelated with the 
neglect of human capital. In our society, public services play a key 
role in the development of human capital. If we ignore human capital 
it is easier to ignore public goods. As was suggested above, the 
concept of human capital has not been well-developed in consumer education- 

CONSUMER CITIZENSHIP 

Consumer Citizene3hip hari been included c\rn >r\q the objectives of 
consumer education by many educators. They seem, however, to have used 
this heading to mean diffcjrent things. Some have meant gaining a 
broader understanding of the economic role and interests of consumers, 
as a group. Otherii hava meant recognizing the social responsibilities; 
of consumers, ay citi^en.s- 

There i^eem;; to be no more agreement on the a|)proi.»riate content 
uf the artux now than there was 40 ycM.s acjo. It would j^eem, however, 
that the role of eonnumerj'. in the Ajneri.eaii economy, t lie ricjht.s drul 
ri?:ipon;iibi Li tie5; of consumerr-i and the [protection ol" eonsumer rifjhl:; 
all [jroporly belong in tlie area. 
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The Role of Consumers i.n the Amorican Economy 

Of all the topics which could be classified under Consumer Citizen- 
ship, the Consumer's Role seems to be the one on which there is most 
agreement. Some educators have treated the topic as a major objective 
in itself. In discussing major objectives of consumer education, Price 
listed "an understanding and appreciation of the economic and social 
significance of the consumer in our socLoty." (Price 1943, p. 86) 

The Consumer Education Study in its 1944 report listed "stimulating 
growth toward understanding our economy as a whole" as one of the 
three main objectives of consumer education (Consumer Education Study 
1947, p. 19) . 

The topic established itself as a major objective relatively 
early. In llarap and Price's examination of changes in the content of 
high school and college conyumer education courses between 1938 and 
i')/|4, a substantial Increase in the coveraqe of consumer's role topics 
in high school courses can bo noted (Hcirap and Price l'J44) . In 1M^14, 
the Mar)<eting System wari covered in 42 percent of the high school 
courses (46 of 110 coursen) . Selling was covered in 37 percent. 
Standard of Living was covered in 3(j percent, and Income in 34 percent. 
Production and Dusitioss eacli were covered in 30 percent. It is 
significant to note that Competition was covered in only 17 percent 
of the courses and Monopolie.'i in only 2!3 percent. 

The Purdue Consixmer Education Study put topics in this area under 
two hivuUtiq;! (Uhl 1970a). The Consumer in the Economy was included 
in '.4 iMMc-ciiL or tlic cone:;.';; In <rra(lcs lO-li], maklnq it the mo.st widiily 



inclutlcid of all the catcyorics in the Purdue study (Purdue, p. 81). 
Thu related topic of Consumption, Production and Income which included 
discussion of free enterprise, consumer spending as the determinant 
of production and the purchasing power of money was included in 45 
percent of the courses. 

A diyciission of the Consumer's Role was included in all 15 of 
the texts (>xamined. The extent of coverage varied greatly. The 
greatest cunount of coverage wad that in Consvuner Economic Problems , 
which in ri'ccnt editions has devoted almost half of its space to the 
area. Text discussions of the area typically have emphasized a general 
description of our economic system and institutional arrangements. Pew 
luiv<..' idontil Lud or .jLvon any special coverage to the x^articular interests 
o! ..•.■Mr.ium.as. 11 wouia .;.-!om uoot.ul for such discuijsions to give morv. 
,i-.i.-ht ioh t.(. dL-i.lred uuuromuij (c.Mw cconumic litability, full omployuuMir , 
•..,i.:ou..M'' !■) woi-k ildi: competition) and way^ of ensuring such 
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n some r H i J hts_ and Resp onsibilit ies 

Cons\iimvr responsibilities was regarded as the principal emphasis 
of Consumer Citizenbhip by some early consumer educators. Tonne 
noted that consumers have responsibilities as the dir^icting force of 
economic act.iviLy and need to recognize the aff'^cts of their decisions 
in variou". area:;; t\\o effects of consumer practices on distribution 
costs, the ellect.;; of coniuimers ' use of credit and of savings on 
economic M ability, an<l the effects of population trends on th(! 
.;C(Mu.-,n.ic :;v'.-.tfm (Tonne I'l'U, ;.. OM) . Wilhelms in di scu!;;; i ng the 



consumer education needs of youth in 1947 included the need to ''under- 
stand the economic consequences of their acts." (Wilhelms 1947) 
More recently, the Purdue Consumer Education Study included among the 
objectives of consumer education, "contributing to the efficient 
operation of the economic system as well as improving economic 
performance in the marketplace.'' (Uhl 1970b, p. 127) 

In the early days of consumer education, 'the parallel concept of 
consumer interests or rights was less often discussed. One of the 
earlier mentions was the identification of "ability on the part of 
the consumer to safeguard his interests" as an objective of consumer 
education by the National Education Association's Educational Policies 
Commission in 1936 (Educational Policies Commission 1936, 90) . The 
view that consumers have both individual rights to protection 'and an 
obligation to help in ensuring protection of others is brought out in 
Mendenhall's list of objectives of consumer education: "To help the 
consumer become an informed consumer-citizen so that he will act not 
only to improve his own economic status but also to benefit the 
v^olfare of consumers as a group." (Mendenhall 1941) 

It is difficult to identify coverage of rights and responsibilities 
in the typology of topics used by Harap and Price, The available 
evidence suggests that the topic did not receive widespread treatment 
in high school courses in the early years of consumer education. In 
1944 Harap and Price found Consumer konp^^J'^^'^i'^ ' 1 Ities included in 12 
percent of the courses (Harap and Prlcu 1944). Connumnrj; and the War, 
which undoubtedly emphasix.ud cor^sumoriJ ' fjijcc i al wartime obii(}Qt;ioiis 
was included in IB percent. The l.opic of connumor cjoalr; wasi not 
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included in any of the high school courses examined and in only a few 
of the college courses. It is not possible to identify the topic of 
rights and responsibilities among oither the categories or sub-categori 
used in the Purdue Consumer Education Study (Armstrong and Uhl, p. 525) 
This omission suggests that the topic when covered may be treated more 
implicitly than explicitly. 

This view is supported by the results of an examination of the 15 
tGXts studied. There was little identifiable coverage of the concept 
of rights. In some texts the topic of rights could be considered 
implicit in the discussions of consumer problems included. In a few 
cases the discussion of rights occurs either in an historical context 
or is based on John Kennedy's Consumer's Bill of Rights and Richard 
Nixon's Buyer's Bill of Rights. 

The concept of consumer responsibilities was even less frequently 
discussed in the 15 texts. One exception is the 3 pages devoted by 
Morton and Rezny to shoplifting and theft and their impact. Another 
notable exception is the strong statement by ZuTavern and Bullock on 
the obligation to fight dishonest business practices: 

Every time we lend our aid in an attack on the 
unscrupulous minority, we clear the ground and 
make it easier for the honest majority. We 
display good citizenship when we aid in making 
this country a better place to do business. 

(ZuTavern and Bullock 1938, 
]u 46) 
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Consumer Problems 

Consumer problems and issues typically have been given only 
limited coverage in high school level consumer education texts. This 
appears to be the result of a variety of factors. One is that 
historically, social issues have been avoided in secondary education. 
In the 19th century, textbooks were expected to build character and 
patriotic loyalty, not powers of critical thought, Elson notes that 
even though the 19th century was a period of social ferment, there was 
little attention to social issues in school texts. Authors and 
publishers also appear to have been constrained by the desire for 
adoption and by concern about criticism by conservative school boards, 
a problem which undoubtedly still persists. The result, was that if 
issues were covered in early texts, they were treated from a conserva- 
tive point of view (Elson 1964, pp. 281, 300-301) , 

Consumer issues also may have been avoided by some educators on 
philosophical grounds. Some early advocates of vocational education 
favored concentration on applied knowledge and felt that the study of 
economic and social questions had little practical utility (Cochran 
1972, p. 279). This viewpoint has persisted and influenced some 
consumer educators. 

Tonne notes that a shift to more consideration of social problems 
and issues already was underway when the Depression of the 1930' s 
began (Tonne 1941, p* 119-120). The economic and social disruptions of 
the period increased interest in courses in problems of democracy and 
in economics and sociology. Earlier courses in history and social 



atudierj had emphasiL:ed military history and facts and dates; the newer 
caurKiQB often used a problem approach- 

Tho 1947 report of the Consumer Education Study pointed out that 
teachers must recognize some consumer issues as controversial but 
argued that such issues could be considered if they were treated in 
the same way the schools havu learned to treat other controversial 
topics. The appropriate approach, they suggested, is to help students 
make an objective study of arguments and evidence from both sides and 
to draw their own conclusions (Consumer Education Study 1947, p. 97). 

Analysis of consumer controversies and the arguments of both 
sides would have real benefits for students. *'It is an education, 
Wilhems suggested, "in the way policy formation in a democracy really 
proceeds, quite different from an academic study of the theoretical 
framework of our government.*' (Wilhems 1947, p. 72) A more recent 
study seems to suggest that the study of consumer issues would help 
realize both cognitive and affective objectives - both creating 
awareness of problems and concern about them (Ferguson, Breslow and 
Buchanan 1977 ^ p. 44) . 

Some of the 15 texts examined had general discussions of the need 
for consumer protection and its historical development. More typical, 
however, was coverage of one or more specific issues unaccompanied by 
any overarching discussion of the nature of consumer problems or 
their causes. These discussions of consumer issues are divided into 
three categories for examination; consequences of individual decisions, 
consequences of buuinuHs practicoo, consequenccjs of economic structure. 
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Cons equences of Individual DGciBions 

Although hicjh school consumer education typically has emphasized 
individual choices and private goods , it seldom continues on to consider 
the social consequences of individual decisions. Harap and Price's 
review of the content of high school and college courses identified 
few topics which appear related to the social consequences of individual 
decisidiis. In their 1944 analysis they found Fashion and Waste each 
included in 5 percent of the high school courses examined (Harap and 
Price 1944) . Coverage of Fashion had become more widespread between 
1938 and 1944, while coverage of Waste had become less common. In 
any case, neither topic was widely taught. 

The Purdue Consujner Education Study does not include a separate 
heading on the social consequences of individual decisions. Even 
among the sub-topics few seem clearly related to the topic; the most 
clear-cut example is the Social Costs of Drugs and Alcohol (Uhl 1970a^ 
p. 168). In his overview of the study results, Uhl noted that "the 
social consequences of private decisions [are not] given as much 
attention as the family and individual consequences." (Uhl 1970b, 
p. 131) 

The 15 texts examined had little or no identifiable coverage of 
the social consequences of individual decisions. The exception was 
Oppenheim*s Consumer Skil ls which devoted 18 pages to the environment - 
an amount of coverage which perhaps, overdoes a good thxng. 

C onsequences of Business Practices 

It api^ears that thc3 social consoquoncer, of ccirUain bu:iim).':s 
practlci M, such as fraud, receive widesproad (jovc^raqc but: tlial. others 

9^ 4 0 
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do not. Only a few topics in this category were included in Harap and 
Price's analysis of the content of high school and college courses 
(Harap and Price 1944). They found Fraud included in 45 percent 
of the courses examined in 1944, up from 29 percent in 1938. Propaganda 
was included in 8 percent. Weights and Measures was included in IS 
percent . 

The Purdue Consumer Education Study did not utilize this topic as 
a separate category (Uhl 1970a, p. 168) . The topics of Conservation; 
Air, Water and Land Pollution; Social Cost and Control of Credit; 
Deception and Fraud; and Medical Fraud and Quackery were scattered in 
various categories . 

Coverage of topics in this area was found to vary widely in the 
15 texts examined for this study. The topic of Fraud was given 
extensive coverage in some books, but little or no space in others. 
There does seem to be some evidence that the amount of space devoted 
to the topic, when it is covered, has declined over time. 

The topic of safety seems to have received little coverage prior 
to the 1970* s. Currently, it is not covered in all texts and when 
covered is treated only briefly. 

The problems of consumers in obtaining reliable information 
seems to have received little identif icible coverage. The problem may, 
perhaps, be considered iT^plicit in the whole consumer education 
curriculum. Difficulties in evaluatiiuj Information sources aru suldom 
discussed - instead, studuntsj art! liLc'ortKl In a [nvj .sources considurud 
ruliablo l^y tho authors. Thin \iiil*ur I uii.it. riy ](mvc!;i studunLs without 
cjuidancu in uv-^ilua tinq i nfonn.ili on \ t\\c my»iiul sourc^or, bc^yond tlu: 
small number c:onsidored in the typical textbook. 




Problems in obtaining redress received identifiable covcraqo in 
only one book. 

Overall f the coverage of the key issues of safety, information 
and redress are disappointing. The absence of any significant 
coverage of these central concerns of the consumer movement in the 
1960 's and 1970 's suggests that it has had relatively little impact 
on the content of consumer education. 

Some topics in this area which received coverage in earlier texts 
now seem to be no longer regarded as a problem. The concerns about 
business' credit-granting practices expressed in earlier texts have 
disappeared. 

It may be argued that one reason discussion of problems created 
by business; practices is neglected is that the issues keep changing. 
Some authors perhaps have omitted these issues because they felt 
they would soon lose their currency. The fact is, however, that the 
broad outlines and arguments on such issues as product safety stay 
the same - what changes is the product which is the focus of concern. 
In 1962 it wa.q Thalidomide, in 1966 it was automobiles, and in 1978 
it was radial tires. 

The continuing popularity of the topic of Fraud may perhaps be 
due to the fact that certain patterns of deception have persisted over 
time. This taxonomy is clearly labeled and easily described (e.g., 
bait-and-switch) . It would seem that the issue of safety has now 
Ijccmi di.scunM(»d for enough years that it would be possible to clarify 

artjuiiKMitM which havu been usiod and label them so that they can 
|)<* in t;li(^ clasaroom of any safety problem. 
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Another reason for the neglect of the consequences of business 
practices undoubtedly is the negative reaction that critical analyses 
of business behavior and the inadequacies of existing laws can produce. 
It is useful to note that one of the hardest-hitting texts in the 
group examined, ZuTavern and Bullock , was characterized in the 1947 
report of the Consumer Education Study as "querulous" in tone (Consumer 
Education Study 1947, p. 118). 

Consequences of Economic Structure 

In general, the problems of consumers have not been regarded in 
consumer education as the inevitable consequvjnces of our economic 
system. Such a radical perspective has been avoided. Instead, 
consumers' problems have been treated either as the consequences ."hither 
of their uninformed or unwise decisions or as the result of the practices 
of a few dishonest firms at tho fringe of the business world. One 
result of this perspective is that the problems created by uncontrolled 
corporate power are neglected. 

As was noted earlier, Harap and Price found only limited coverage 
of the problem of corporate power in their examination of high school 
course outlines (Harap and Price 1944) . In their 1944 analysis they 
found monopolies discussed only in 25 percent of the courses and 
Competition in 17 percent. It is interesting to note that neither 
topic was identified in the 35 outlines examined in 1938. 

In tho analysis of tho 15 texts j^tudic^d it was found that tho 
[jrobloms of corporate power and monopoly qonerally were neqlectad. 
Only one text, the earliest one oxaminod, ZuTavern and Bullock yavo 
iiifjnif icant coverage to these issues. 



Part of the reason for this neglect of the problems of corporate 
power and monopoly undoubtedly is their controversial nature and their 
complexity. Another reason may be that some of the more conservative 
portions of the ideological spectrum feel that attempts at regulating 
monopoly and abuses or corporate power only make natters worse 
(Herrmann 1977). The best course, those who feel this way, believe, 
is to let time resolve the problem. All products, they argue, have 
potential substitutes and firms who produce unsafe productL ultimately 
will be brought into line by liability suits. Those who are less 
conservative feel, however, that while time may resolve these problems, 
the costs which accrue during the wait may be excessive and unfairly 
distributed. 

It is interesting, to note that in ignoring the issue of corporate 
power, consumer education has neglected another of the central concerns 
of the contemporary consumer movement. The neglect of the issue of 
corporate power again emphasizes the gap between consumer education as 
practiced and the agenda of the consumer advocates* 

Other social problems which can be attributed to our economic 
system, beyond those discussed above, have sometimes been included 
in consiimer education texts. One such issue is inadequate income 
and resultant consumer problems. This issue was given 2 pages in the 
early text by ZuTavern and Pullock. Morc^ recently, the 10 page 
discussion of the problems of the aged in Morton and Rezny focused 
largely on problems created by inadequate incomes. No other coverage 
of thibj ifisue was identified^ however. 

A fciW other social issues were given coverage i\\ the texts 
iixami.nt^d. Th''\'^.e included urban sprawl and decay, the transportation 
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crisis and tho environmont. While thoau topics socyn closely related 
to consumer education because of their effects on the quality of 
life, most consumer educators do not, it is believed, include them 
in consumer education. It is felt that it probably is unwise to 
take on these peripheral areas while neglecting areas which more 
clearly belong in consumer educaV.ion - especially such areas as 
product safety, corporate power, and consumer representation in 
government . 

overall, it appears that the area of consumer problems and issues 
has gotten spotty and unsystematic coverage. Issues have been treated 
as isolated phenomena, rather than as part of any larger pattern. 
Part of the problem is the general absence of any theoretical or 
historical perspectives on consumer protection. As a result, the 
bases of consumers' need for protection are never made clear except 
at the most simplistic level. 

When consumer problems are treated, the focus has been almost 
entirely on the problems created by consumers' uninformed and unwise 
decisions and by certain deficient business practices. This emphasis 
and the neglect of the problem of corporate power and monopoly reflect 
the basically middle-of-the-road approach of consumer education. The 
neglect of the issue of corporate power may not, necessarily, be the 
result of the reification of the theory of pure competition (i.e., 
the treatment of the abstractions of theory as the real thing) as 
Creighton has alleged (Creighton 197G, pp. 83-95). It may, instead 
be only a result of the cssuntidl coiiiiorvatism of cunsumur uducators 
and the school systems of which thoy aro part. This may, in tho end, 
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bo the best explanation of why, the views and concerns of Ralph NaUor 
and John Kenneth Galbraith have had only limited impact on consumer 
education* 

Our conclusions recall those made by WilheXms 35 years ago after 
examining 13 representative texti t 

(1) A oonsidekttola number of textbooks 
are apparently almost exclusively occupied 
with sharpening up the individual's economic 
competence, very little concerned with 
larger social implications. Very nearly all ^ 
the books were interested primarily in the 
individual. (2) When the larger social 
organization was consciously involved, the 
basic objective was invariably to help the 
existing economic machinery work better for 
all concerned, not to build any new economic 
order. In this body of consumer education 
literature there arc a good many sharp 
oritiaisms of some business practices, but the 
underlying ideology seems essentially conserva- 
tive. (Wilhelms 1943, p. 73) 

'.a asures to Provide Consumer Protect ion 

The treatment of consumer problems and issues provides the rationale 
for coverage of measures which can be used to provide protection for 
consumers, If the traatment of particular types of problems is incomplnte, 
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it is not surprising that tho traatment of remedial measures is deficient 
also« 

Given the neglect of corporate power and monopoly it is not 

surprising that the role of competition in protecting consumers is not 
given much attention; nor is anti-trust regulation given much coverage. 
The role of market failures in creating a need for protection measures 
also is neglected. Instead/ the need for consumer protection is treated 
as self-evident or inferred from the scandals, crises and tragedies 
which frequently have led to regulation. 

Go vor nmcn t Regulatory Activity 

GovernmonL consumer protection activities have been a major focus 
of attention in the consumer education curriculum since its earliest 
days. In thi^ir analysis of high school outlines, Harap and Price 
found the topic of Govcrnntcnt Aid to Consumers included in 64 percent 
of the hiqh .school course outlines examined in 1944; this was an 
increase . from 46 percent in 1938 (Harap and Price 1944). 

Th(' i'urdue ConBumer Education Study included government activitie:*?/ 
biisine^ij; Sf»l F-recjulat ion and product testing all under the heading of 
Consumer Aid and Prot(M.'tion (Uhl 1970a, p. 81), This topic '"as included 
in 40 percent: i)f tlui courses grades 3.0-12 which were included in the 
study, laakiiwj il: oiu^ uF the most frequently included categories. 

In t.hc .inalyiii:) of the 15 textn c^xamincd, coverage of rf^qulatory 
act i VLt. i (•:; el().s(>ly linked to a particular commodity wa.'J Lncludeel wiLli 
thr. (..'(;mm()<l i ty fabric flammahility was included with cl.othlrn}) . 

other (;(.)Ver.iqe wa.s elasHified under Government Regulatory Activity, 
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Discussions focussed chiefly on individual agencies and their responsi- 
bilities. There was coverage of the topic in all the texts except one. 
The length of coverage, however, varied from a few pages to over 20. 
The focus of the discussions was almost entirely on activities at 
the federal level. The important role of state attorneys general was 
neglected. The roles of local district attorneys, and state and local 
regulatory agencies generally was ignored. 

Discussions of the deficiencies in existing laws and in general 
performance were seldom included. The statement by ZuTavern and 
Bullock in their 1938 text is an exception: 

It must be remembered that honest weights and 

measures require adequate legislation, 

adequate appropriations, efficient public 

servants, and, behind these, consumers who 

are interested. 

(ZuTavern and Bullock, 
1938, p. 248) 

Action to Improve Consumer Protection 

There is little evidence of much coverage of individual and group 
action to improve consumer protection either in previous studies or 
in the textbooks examined in this study. Harap and Price's study 
found the Consumer Movement discussed in only 3 percent of tho 110 
high school course outlines examined in 1944 (Ilarap and Price 1944). 

Wilholnis found little covorage of the arra 'a his 1943 examination 
of rcprescMitativc* InxLr.. lU.; uotud that ''stress on social action is 
not nearly so noinmoii. . . nr* (juo inlqht: uxpoct. Pcirhat^s thiii (MTi|jhah3is 



is more typical of the consumer m< /ement outside the schools. Sensitivity 
to the individual's social responsibility, rather than to urge group 
action, seems to be the keynote of the school's approach in this area," 
(Wilhelms 1943, p. 31) 

Individual and group action to obtain needed consumer protection 
was discussed only infrequently in the 15 texts examined* If included, 
it was discussed briefly and sometimes was included only in end-of-chapter 
activities. Only one text (Morton and Rezny) devoted significant space 
to how individuals can influence government and the regulatory process. 
Most of the coverage in the few texts which included tho topic deals 
with obtaining information on an issue and forming an opinion on it, 
tj.g., how does a particular law benefit consumers? Encouraging students 
to form an opinion clearly is seen as permissible by consumer educators 
who have discussed the topic. The need I'or caution is clear in their 
discussions, however, and teachers are warned against trying to dictate 
positions : 

It will be noted that dogmatic answers can 
hardly be given to many of the problems raised 
in the consideration of the objective of 
community ccnsumership. This is inevitable. 
Nevertheless, a frank and open discussion 
should prevail, and as far as possible, judgment 
should be arrived at by the class. However, all 
these judgments will probably, for the time 
being, be rather tentative. 

(Tonne 1941, p. 102) 
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Only a very fev/ texts emphasize the importance of action or encourage 
it. Such activities as drafting a letter which takes a position on 
pre osed legislation or regulation and could bn sent to an agency or 
a legislator are rare. Tonne did allow himself to consider the possibility 
of urging specific action, although his discussion is framed in a very 
tentative form: 

Assuming that we have determined the extent to 

which labeling f standards for specification, 

and grading are desirable, should we encourage 

students to seek further legislation in this 

area directly through their parents? If so, 

this would be another objective of community 

consumership, 

(Tonne 1941, p. 100) 
Even when the need for action is discussed, few texts discuss the 
possible channels for individual or group action or techniques which 
can be used. There generally is little mention of individual action 
to encourage change. One exception is a discussion included in 
Wilhelm^s 1951 edition and the 2 succeeding editions in the section 
on improving advertising. It suggested to consuiTiers that they should 
**stay away from the stf^re that tries to take you in.** (Wilhelms 1959, 
p. 445) It went on to suggest that they could multiply their effect 
by letting the store manager know why they don*t like the storeys 
policy, and further suggestod that it is most effective to do this 
by iL^ttor with a cjarbon tn t.ho HHH. The dL.scussiuii also Mucj()('stj -d (jivLnq 
businojLiM to .stores who;;() ddr. tWi^ i iiformat i vo , and Hcndlnjj t hem a 
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complimentary letter* It continued with the suggestion that students 
could go farther and spread their ideas among family and friends, The 
16 texts examined included some scattered references to writing moml:)ers 
of Congress to express one's views (e,g,^ Morton and Rezny 1978, 131), 

The possibility of group action for improving consumer protection 
was seldom mentioned. One text suggested to students to try to form 
a local citizen group with people with similar concerns (Morton and 
Rezny r p. 133). It unfortunately failed to indicate that there already 
are consumer organizations in existence in many larger communities. 

Coverage of national consumer organisations in the 15 texts 
examined was limited/ when included at all. Ralph Nader and his 
activities have only begun to receive coverage in the very most recent 
texts. The activities of national consumer organizations such as the 
Consumer Federation of America and public interest grou:)s were generally 

ignored altogether. If they were mentioned, it most often was only 

in a list of sources of aid for individual consumers with problems; this 

is a role many of these organizations are not well-suited to fill. 

This treatment seems to be another example of the rather conservative 

stance of the texts and the entire field. 

Consumer cooperatives/ another form of group action, were included 

in several earlier texts. This alternative institution has, howover, 

seldom been discussed in more recent texts. 

Consumer representation and participation in (jovt^rnmcnt policy- 

makin(j and regulation decisions is seldom moiitiontMl. Thii; nrvjlLMit is 

MUrprininq qivcn its inclurnun as a ma'ior p(;iiit in John K(;nnfMlv^; 

(!onMumor*r, Bill of Ri^jhts in l^ny,\ 
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CONCLUSIONS 

The results suggest that even after 40 years there is only limited 
consensus about the content of consumer education. There is still 
wide variation in the inclusion of many topics and in the length 
of the coverage given to them. Only a few topics were found to have 
received extensive coverage in all 15 of the texts examined. These 
included Budgeting, Savings and Investment^ Life Inm:r^nce and 
Housing. 

A second group of topics was found to have been Included in most, 
but not all the texts, and to have received extensive coverage when 
included. This group of topics included Food, Clothing, Autos and 
Transportation/ Banking Services, Social Insurance, Consumer Law and 
Taxes. This variation in coverage can be attributed at least partly 
to the differing perspectives of the fields which offer consumer 
education courses - home economics, business education and social 
studies. Buymanship topics such as Food, Clothing and Autos and 
Transportation typically were found in texts more closely linked to 
home economics and social studies 

Certain other topics were covered in all, or almost all of the 
texts, but the length and adequacy of the coverage varied a great 
deal* Non-profit Information Services were covered in all the texts. 
The amount of coverage given the topic was, however, as brief as 
1 or 2 pages in some texts. The topic of Governinent Regulatory 
Activity vfciB includnd in all the texts but one. The length of 
coveraqo, how^'Ver, varied from 3 pages to 24. Coverage of the 
c*on5;\jLm(}r Role »n tlui Ami^rican Isconomy also varied widely in len<jth. 



The topic was a major focus of some texts, particularly the successive 
editions of Consumer Economic Problems i which have a strong economics 
emphasis. The topic received only a few pages of coverage in a number 
of other texts, however. 

Yet another group of topics received even more variable treatment. 
The need for inclusion of these topics has been widely recognized, but 
they apparently have been unable to establish a place for themselves 
in the core of consumer education. This group includes topics associated 
with the concept of human capital: Health, Education and Recreation. 
These topics have received the most consideration in texts with life 
adjustment and home economics links, but frequently have been neglected 
in others. The closely related topic of Provision of Public Services 
also has received varied treatment. Several topics under the broad 
heading of Consumer Citizenship also fall in this same category. These 
include Consumer Rights and Responsibilities, Consumer Problems and 
Action to Improve Consumer Protection. The varying c:overage of topics 
in this group can perhaps be explained by differences in disciplinary 
perspective and emphasis. It is, however, difficult to understand 
why the texts linked to business education have not done more with 
the concepts of human capital and public goods, given their emphasis 
on economics. A more important reason for the inadequate treatment 
of these topics may, however, be that their application in consumer 
education has remained inadequately conceptualized and relatively 
poorly developed. More work to bridge the gap betwoon concopt and 
application is needed before they are likely tu bo comforldbly 
incorporated into the body of consumer education. 
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Response to Pressures for Change 

In using texts as a basis for analysis it must be recognized that 
texts, of necessity, change gradually. Textbook writers who are 
preparing material 2 years in advance of publication which they want 
to be useful for another 10 years cannot respond to social phenomena 
or educational approaches which are likely to be short-lived. Even 
after taking this into account it appears that consumer education has 
been only partially responsive to pressures for change. 

The variations in the content of consumer education at particular 
points in time have been sufficiently great so that it is difficult 
to identify many clear-cut trends. A few, however, can be observed. 
There have been some significant increases in coverage as a result 
of changes in spending patterns. The coverage of autos and transporta- 
tion and of auto insurance has increased as has coverage of health 
services and health insurance. Social insurance has appeared as a 
major topic. 

Certain more recent trends are not reflected, however. Household 
operating costs as a factor in housing choice are not adequately 
recognized; the rising costs of maintenance, taxes and utilities merit 
more attention than they have received. The implications of what 
appears to be a continuing upward trend in energy costs still is 
unrecognized. 

Other broad social changes have been neglected. These include the 
effects of working wives on household income and spending. The fact 
that a majority of wives ages lB-44 are emplc^yod is not reflected in 
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the texts (U.S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 1977). The implications 
of this major social change for life and health insurance coverage, 
accumulation of time-saving appliances^ housing choice^ clothing 
needs, away~f rom-home food expenses, transportation costs and child-care 
costs and arrangements have remained largely unrecognized. On this 
topic, consumer education seems locked in the middle class world of 
20 years ago. 

Consumer education still has little to say about inflation despite 
its persistence throughout the post-World War II period. Even now, 
the most recent texts barely mention the topic. While textbook 
authors, along with the rest of our society, may be confused about 
the causes of inflation, its is not so difficult to explain its 
effect on consumers. 

It appears that, in recent years, consumer education has remained 
relatively uninfluenced by the agenda of the consuner movement. While 
informational topics and legislation have been inc rporated into texts, 
other concerns have not. Product safety issues have received little 
attention, perhaps because of the difficulty of finding an appropriate 
place to discuss them and the general neglect of all post-purchase 
factors. The issue of controlling corporate power has been largely 
ignored. This neglect is perhaps best explained as the result of the 
complexity of the topic and the middle-of-the-road poliLicral viows 
of consumer educators. 

The evidence also suggests that consumer education has been only 
partially successful in dealing with it:^^ own internal acjonda - problems 
which its loadc^rship has pointed out- Tho muni for (JcV(.' 1 op i nq Uw* .ir^a 
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of Choice-Making has been recognized for 40 years. It clearly is needed 
to round out the discussion of consumer decision-making and provide a 
philosophical base for the entire discipline. Despite this clear 
need^ the area has not developed. This can^ perhaps, be attributed to 
the absence of the needed conceptual framework. Recent conceptual 
advances may, however, provide a basis for new developments in this 
area. Their possible contributions merit investigation. 

Despite Uhl's suggestion, almost a decade ago, that more discussion 
of public goods would be desirable (Uhl 1970b) there is no evidence of 
increased coverage of the area. Several factors undoubtedly contribute 
to this resistance. The first is preference for concrete topics over 
abstractions. Concrete topics are easier to teach - and most consumer 
education teachers are acutely conscious that they are not fully 
prepared to deal with the wide range of topics which could be included 
under the label "Consumer Education." Broad theoretical areas such 
as choice-making, public goods, and the regulation of corporat-o power 
cannot bo mastered or shaped into a lesson so quickly as more familiar 
and concrete topics. 

The desire to avoid controversy also may have contributed to the 
neglect of choice-making, public goods and governmental regulation. 
Consumer education's willingness to deal with controversial topics 
has varied over the years. The political-social environment has not 
always encouraged critical examination of our institutions and values. 
The willingness to deal with nucial i^roblems which appeared in the 1930 *s 
was somothinq of a new plienomenon. Such examinations were rare in 
earlier years, rressuroi; for naliontil unity discouraged consideration 
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of controversicil topics in the 1940 's and 1950's. Not until the l9G0's 
did the social climate again encourage the examination of problem 
areas. It should be recognized that external threats could return us 
to the atmosphere of the 1940 's and 1950' s again. 

Despite the disheartening evidence of unresponsiveness in the 
curriculum of consumer education, there are some hopeful signs. Some 
changes in the content of consumer education seem to represent a shift 
to its own priorities and away from the influence of business education. 
The decline in the number of pages devoted to Savings and Investment, 
to Life Insurance and to Credit are evidence of this shift. 

The Knowledge - Action Gap 

Education has behavioral change as its goal. The consumer education 
curriculum has not, however, been organized in such a way as to bost 
encourage such change. Emphasis typically has been given to information, 
rather than to process. Wo have communicated information, but havo 
not done so well in teaching the process of using it. To more effoctively 
teach process, it would be desirable to organize topics within a process 
framework, svich as that proposed by Patricia Murphy in her Spiral Process. 
Up to now, process has been taught mostly with end-of-chaptcr projects. 
More explicit text coverage seems desirable. 

It is well-known in sjocial science that even though peojilo have 
Ufioful knowledge, they do not always act on it. While we do not 
ruJ.iy understand the reasons for this knowledge-action qap, wo havr> 
some ideaH about the factors involved. IC consumer educat i (;n is, in 
fact, concerned about producing action it :ilu;uld b.,'<|in In ot)n:; i.l''t hnw 
it I'an take .ujcouiit of these faccor;.;. 
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One factor In tho knowledge-action gap is the failure to 
understand the consoquencos of a particular course of action. It is 
difficult to motivate students if the reasons for a particular course 
of action are unclear. Consequences are seldom discussed in consumer 
education; it is difficult to understand why. Another factor which 
may interfere with action is distaste for the instrumental acts which 
are necessary for attaining a particular goal. In consumer education , 
such instrun^ental acts as information gathering and evaluation, and 
budcjeting are emphasized. We need to find ways to increase the use of 
these techniques, perhaps both by making them simpler and easier and 
also by emphasizing the imfjortance of the goal which is sought. 

We need, hov;ever, to go further and convince students of the 
efficacy of action. Some students, especially those from lower-income 
families may doubt they really have much control over what happens to 
them. Consumer education cannot succeed unless we can convince them 
they have meaningful control over their livcy and can reduce the 
harmful effects of fatalism and apathy. 

A further step may be useful in produclmj behavioral change. This 
is providing needed social support for nov; behaviors. Every teacher 
knows that if students are rewarded in their attempts to apply what 
they have learned, behavioral change is more likely. To produce the 
kind of behavioral changes needed to make consumer education effective 
may require somethincj ']Yjrn than the usual reinforcement techniques. 
Active classroom diiicussion oT (>xp(}ricnces in trying to apply concepts 
with reinforcement: from L(,;ach(*rs and clasrimates would be one way to 
do thi.s. 

o 
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Filling the Gaps in Conaun ier Iiljucation 

Many of the problems and gaps in the conaumor education uurriculum 
which have been identified in this study are relatively uaaily remedied. 
Omissions such as the neglect of the implications of rising utility 
costs, maintenance expenses and taxes for home purchase or the impact 
of working wives on family financial decisions can be inserted into 
the existing framework of consumer education without much difficulty. 
Other problems are somewhat more complex. There is a clear need to 
extend consideration of product choice beyond purchase to cover care 
and use; cost of operation, safety and environmental impact. This 
coverage can, perhaps, be added into existing chapters on Food, Clothing, 
Appliances, etc. It may be, however, that other approaches would b-^ 
more effective and should be considered. 

The problem of improving the treatment of such topics as public 
goods, governmental regulation, human capital and action for improving 
consumer protection is more difficult. The failure of these topics 
to find a place in consumer education seems to be a result of the 
absence of any clear perspective on their application. A good deal 
of conceptual and empirical work has been done on these topics in 
economics, sociology and political science. This work has not, however, 
been organi^.ed and translated into a form which makes it easily 
transferable to consumer education. 

It probably is not reasonable, or oven desirable) to Icavi? this 
task oi orcjanization and translation to tuxtbook writers. They 
cU^arly havf^ n(^t performed well in this role in the past. Textbook 
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wri.toi-B are essentially orcjaniaors i U packdcjura of existing material. 
They typically do not^ have time to uunceptualize broad new areas and may 
not have cither the lncla,nation or the requisite skills to do so. 
These same limitations probably also apply to curriculum development 
specialists. Instead, it may be more fruitful to look to experienced 
Hcliolars with a feel for the needs of consumer education to prepare 
surveys of the work in these areas with emphasis on applications to 
cons\imer education. Such reviews could bridge the gap between the 
abstract theory and complex statistical analysis of other disciplines 
and the applied needs of consumer education. 

This review of the development of the consumer education curriculum 
over the past 40 years suggests that it has been unresponsive in making 
needed change3. Many of the hopes and concerns of those in the consumer 
education field have not been dealt with. The implications of important 
social and economic trends have e unrecognized. Some of the reasons 
for this are external constraint.'^ — inadequate funding and numbers of 
personnel and lack of a conducive social-political climate. It appears, 
however, that the more serious problem is a lack of creativity, scholar- 
Hhip and leadership in the fiel(^ of coruiumf education itself. As a 
difujip.l ino, wo xxood to conHidei how Mur iou^; some oi tlie gaps noted 
above rthiliy are and what w(3 can do iibt)Ut riJ lirKj Lhnrn, 
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APPIiNDIX 



Analysis of Selected Textbooks 



The analysis reported in this study 'is based on an examination 
of 15 selected high school consumer education texts published since 
1938, The texts are listed in Table 1. Most were selected to represent 
major texts which were widely used in the 1938-1978 period. Factors 
used in identifying more widely used texts included the issuance of 
successive editions, reports of pioneer members of the profession and 
the report of textbook usage in Briggs' 1946 study (Briggs 1947, p. 138). 
In addition, two recent texts (Oppenheim, Morton and Rezny) wcro selected 
to roprusent the approaches of home economics and social studiofj. 

All 15 texts are comprchGnyive and provide at leawt aomo coverage 
of all four fields of consumer education: Choice-Makiin , Financial 
Management, Buymanship and Consumer Citizenship. Material in the 15 
texts was classified into 50 categoriea. The numuer of pages devoted 
to each of these topics was recorded. Only text material was recorded, 
end-of-chapter activities were not. The space devoted to an individual 
topic in the activities was assumed to be roughly proportional to the 
amount of space devoted to it in the chapter text. Coverage of a 
topic was recorded only if the space devoted to it exceeded a half -page. 

The space devoted to a topic is reported by a page count rather 
than as a percentage of total pages. The. texts oxauunod varied in 
length, which ::!uggests that percontagoH could have b.-Mi ai'l'iopri ate 
ior indlcalinc) relative emphasis on particular l.oiuc:;. Th. uii« -jI 
p<.r(M.Mta<|nM would, however, have anvolv-ii e r t.a i n | t. .1 . 1 .'ini'. ■l1ni, um.- 
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would. have obscured the comprehensiveness of the coverage given to a 
particular topic in texts of differing length. The use of percentages 
would seem to suggest that 10 pages in a 300 page book was the equivalent 
of 20 pages in a 600 page book. In addition, there was the problem 
that the small page counts for certain topics would have necessitated 
the use of percentages with several decimal places. 

Topics within the category of Consumers in the American Economy 
were not further differentiated. A detailed analysis of this category 
did not seem necessary because of the recent comprehensive study of 
concepts in consumer and economic education (Inter America Research 
Associates 1977). Instead, attention was focussed on other aspects of 
Consumer Citizenship. 



The author is indebted to Martha Bergsten who assisted with ti e 
categorization of the content of the texts examined and also contributed 
useful insights and observations which helped shape this report. 
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